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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 


I have from my early youth derived satisfac- 
tion from the perusal of the writings of religious 

rsons, wherein their experiences of the tender 
vealings of the Almighty by his holy Spirit, are 
described, and have thereby received some en- 
couragement to submit to his refining power, by 
which I have been brought to advocate the cause 
of religion, and labor for the promotion of Trath 
and righteousness in the earth. And having 
found this to be a great work, and the prepara- 
tion therefor, an humbling operation, | feel wil- 
ling to transcribe, now in the forty-eighth year 
of my age, for the perusal of my children and 
grandchildren, and others who may survive me, 
some memorandums and remarks, written at dif- 
ferent times, and also to record some occurrences 
from recollection, with desires that the reading 
of them may encourage them to pursue the path 
in which I have endeavored to walk, and to feel 
the same tender solicitude for the welfare of 
those who may come after them. For truly no 
earthly enjoyment can afford the comfort and 
satisfaction which is experienced by the humble 
follower of Jesus, the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world. Their life and peace 
are in him, and they are borne up above the bil- 
lows of the world; their rejoicing being in the 
strength and consolation which he affords by his 
living virtue, witnessing the redemption of their 
souls even to a complete overcoming, as he their 
blessed Leader also overcame. Whether this 
will ever be my happy experience, I know not; but 
this I know, that as far as I have followed Him, 
T have found him condescending and just in his 
commands; and if I am finally enabled to ee 
it must be through my continuance in the high- 
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way cast up for the redeemed to walk in. That 
this may be the case with me and my beloved 
offspring, is my fervent desire,—a desire which 
I trust does not originate in selfishness, for I 
have the welfare of all mankind at heart. 

. About the ninth year of my age, I had a se- 
vere illness, by which I was reduced very low. 
I noticed the anxious solicitude of my parents on 
my account, and my heart was tendered with the 
evidences of their love to me, thinking myself 
unworthy of it. After my recovery, I continued 
in delicate health, and the air of the city bein 
too oppressive for me in the summer season, e 
was sent into the country, sometimes to my unelc 
Matthew Franklin’s, at Flushing, and sometimes 
to my uncle Joseph Hull’s, at Peach Pond, in 
Duchess county. Here I often rambled alone 
among the forests and over the green fields, in- 
dulging my contemplative turn of mind. The 
remembrance of these solitary walks is often re- 
vived, especially when I behold the places where 
the groves, and rocks, and birds were the witnes- 
ses of my plaintive soliloquies, whilst viewing the 
beauties of nature; by which my thoughts were 
turned to reflect upon the infinite wisdom of the 
great Creator, and desires increased that I might 
live in his fear and partake of his favor. Not- 
withstanding this, the evil example of rude and 
wicked boys, by degrees, drew me to join with 
them in folly, and I often sinned, and felt great 
condemnation, frequently weeping for my mis- 
conduct. I heard the doctrine held up by the 
ministers of our Society, that the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation appeareth unto all men, 
and teaches the denying of all ungodliness and 
and worldly lusts. I construed this, as though 
something would appear to condemn me and 
make me unhappy for my evil conduct, and 
sometimes after T had done wrong and was wil- 
ling to think my actions not very bad, I would 
presumptuously say to myself, “now if the Al- 
mighty is offended with me, I wish I could feel 
his inward reproof;”’ thus willing to justify my- 
self by my own hardness of heart, while at the 
same time I was afraid my parents should know 
of my conduct lest they should correct me, for 
they had taught me to do better. I _— there- 
fore to hide my conduct from them; but knew 
not that it was indeed the good Spirit of grace 
who enlightened my understanding, so far to 
see the evil of my ways, as to make me wish to 
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hide them from man, not considering that the 
all-seeing Eye, continually beheld me. 

Sammel’s want of experience caused him to run 
to Eli when the Lord called him, being a stranger 
to the Divine voice ; and my ignorance left me 
in @ situation somewhat similar, so that I did not 
consider the uneasiness I felt and the desire to 
hide my conduct, as proceeding from the reproofs 
of Divine grace. But although I long remained 
in a state of ignorance, yet in process of time I 
came to know the voice of heavenly Wisdom. 
Eli instructed Samuel how to answer the Lord’s 
call, and by obedience he became aa eminent 
Seer in his day; and this induces me to think it 
right for parents and tutors to use great simplici- 
ty of language when instructing children, and to 
teach them to live in the fear of the Lord, though 
their capacities may not be so matured as to com- 
prehend the sublime doctrines of the Gospel. For 
want of this knowledge, many are mere professors 
of the letter, while they deny the power, the 
spiritual appearance of Christ to the soul ; when 
as the holy “ Word which is quick and powerful 
and sharper than any two-edged sword,” he ap- 
‘pears unto them, as he did unto Saul, whilst he 
was a persecutor of the disciples of our Lord. 
When Saul knew who it was that thus pierced 
and smote him, and gave up in obedience to his 
requirings, He became to him and his fellow la- 
borers, as he expresses himself, ‘Christ in you 
the hope of glory.” Nominal Christians, while 
ignorant of his power, may satisfy themselves 
with a belief in an imputative righteousness, and 
say much about the merits of the Redeemer ; 
if they do not obey him, but live and act in op- 
position to his teachings, it may be said of them, 
that they persecute the dear Son of God, as Saul 
did ; who was zealous in his way, yet ignorant 
that redemption was obtained through faith in 
Jesus Christ, the Lord from heaven. It is his 
“quickening Spirit,” that brings man under 
condemnation for trangression ; and as a faithful 
witness, teaches children, even in their early 

days, to know good from evil ; and were suitable 
examples set before them, instead of evil, joined 
with pious labor by parents and guardians, to 
train up children in the fear of the Lord, and 
turn their attention to this inspeaking word of 
Divine grace, they would, I believe, be more like- 
-ly to choose the ways of piety and virtue, than 
‘the more frequented ways of the wicked, which 
lead down to the chambers of death. We are 
«the descendants of Adam, who, through diso- 
ibedience fell; and “are by nature children of 
wrath, even as others ;”’ and if we continue to 
«disobey the voice of the Lord, which teaches us 
-6to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
rwith God,” we shall become as some in the 
-apostles’ days, who “‘were dead in trespasses and 
-sins,” “ walking according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of 
:the air, who worketh in the children of disobe- 
:dience.” From disobedience to Divine instruc- 
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tion spring all the evils that are in the world, 


and the prevalence of evil examples is such as to 
draw away the minds of young people, as with 
“cords of rere pressing them onward ag a 
mighty torrent that cannot be resisted by the 
strength of man. But God, who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
saith the apostle, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath eed us together with Christ; by 
grace ye are saved.” 

Here we see the infinite condescension of Di- 
vine Goodness, who declares by his servant, the 
prophet Ezekiel, “Have I any pleasure at all 
that the wicked should die, and not that he 
should return from his ways and live?” ‘The 
wages of sin is death,” but life is obtained through 
Jesus Christ, who was sent as a light to enlighten 
the Gentiles and for God’s salvation to the ends 
of the earth. But if men hate the light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil, and will not come to 
it or have faith in it, but continue in their evil 
ways, they are circumstanced as Jerusalem was 
formerly, when Christ, in his expostulation with 
her, says, “OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gather- 
ed thy children together, as a hen gathereth her . 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
It is evident. therefore, that those opinions are 
fallacious and deceiving, which induce people to 
think that the work is accomplished by Christ’s 
sufferings on the cross merely, without their en- 
deavoring to follow him in the way of redemption, 
as they have him foranexample. Through him, 
the quickening Spirit, man has access unto the 
Father, who is “ faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” It is a precious experience to have faith 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who said “I 
and my Father are one ;”—and of whom the 
apostle John saith, “Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in 
him and he in God.” “He that hath an ear let 
him hear.” “It is the Spirit that quickeneth,” 
saith Christ, “the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” If our hearts are sincerely di- 
rected to him as the Emmanuel, “God with us,” 
and living under his government, we shall know 
by happy experience, that ‘‘ God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.” Christ is then, to us, the way, the 
truth and the life, and we witness redemption 
from evil and receive strength to walk in the 
highway of holiness, where the unclean is not 
found, nor any ravenous beast; a way so plain, 
that the way-faring man, though a fool, may not 
err therein; and by which “the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion, with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their head—they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.’’ 

(To be cuntinued.,} 
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aged 69 years. 


She was the daughter of Richard Abell, 
of Cork, and one of a large family of 
children. Her disposition was naturally lively, 
but she was always remarkable for a nice 
sense of decorum and propriety of manners, and 
exercised, in this respect, a care, beyond her 

ears, over the younger children. The benevo- 
ence of her heart peculiarly fitted her for atten- 
dance at the sick bed, and the lengthened illness 
of her father afforded her an early opportunity 
for the exercise of this talent. In feelingly ac- 
knowledging the comfort which her affectionate 
and assiduous attention afforded him, he ex- 
pressed his belief, that a blessing would rest 
upon her, for these acts of filial devotedness. 
After his decease, in 1801, the family became 
dispersed, and Mary went to Suir Island School. 
Here she remained, first as a pupil, and after- 
wards, as an assistant, till 1805, when she re- 
moved to Dublin, and resided in the family of a 
relative, until her marriage with John Knott, of 
that city, in 1809. 

Hersphere of usefulness now became enlarged ; 
and, although we are not able distinctly to trace 
the gradual progress of the work of religion in 
her own heart, or to mark the steps by which 
she was able to advance towards the maturity of 
the Christian character, her subsequent course 
in life evinced a mind taught in the school of 
Christ, and sincerely desirous to follow him in 
the obedience of faith. In this, amongst other 
instances, we may reflect with profit upon the 
“ diversity of gifts’? which, under the influence 
of ‘the same Spirit,” and under the adminis- 
tration of “‘the same Lord,” are rendered sub- 
servient to the promotion of the cause of truth 
and righteousness in the earth. Much of her 
time was devoted to the benefit of others. Be- 
sides being an active member of the prison com- 
mittee, and the anti-slavery association, she as- 
sisted, in 1827, to establish an infant school, and 
a House of Refuge, or “Shelter,” for female 
prisoners, who, on being discharged from gaol, 
wished to regain their former respectability. 

Many individuals, whose misconduct had ren- 
dered them outcasts from society, and reduced 
them to poverty, when they became penitent, 
applied for her help and counsel ; and, when 
convinced of their sincerity, she was ever ready 
to use her influence with their friends on their 
behalf, and was mostly successful. 

Young women in situations, separate from 
their relative circle, particularly excited her in- 
terest. The kind notice which she took of this 
class, soon gained their confidence, and openeda 
door for advice ; and, when reproof was needed, 
she still retained a place in their regard, by the 
delicacy with which it was administered. Of 
later years, when unable to take a part in more 


Memoir of Mary Kyort, of Dublin, Ireland, | public matters, she seemed to watch for 
who died on the 18th of Second month, 1858, | nities, in conversation or otherwise, for — 
alittle weight into the right scale ; and these of- 

ten occurred while pursuing the even tenor of 
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her way. One of ker maxims, in early life, was, 
that whenever we go out, even for a short visit, 
we should try to learn something worth remem- 
bering ; and the fruit of this habit of mind was, 
in her own case, freely.imparted to others, so 
that her friends acknowledged, with pleasure, 
that they were seldom in her company without 
being instructed. 

She published some little books of an impro- 
ving nature, and had the comfort of knowing 
that their perusal had been blessed to the lasting 
benefit of several individuals. The products of 
these little publications enabled her to make pe- 7 
cuniary contributions to various objects of use- 
fulness, beyond what her ordinary means would 
have allowed. A few pounds, the residue of 
this fund, she desired to be given to the Bible 
Society, without mentioning her name, but 
merely with the information, that “it was be- 
queathed by a friend, with the desire that the 
circulation of the Scriptures might conduce to 
the salvation of immortal souls.” This was one 
of her last directions, naming the place where 
the money would be found. 

Whilst bearing in mind that everything tend- 
ing to exalt the creature would be contrary to 
her own expressed desire, a few extracts from . 
her memoranda are subjoined, as interesting and 
instructive illustrations of her Christian charac- 
ter and experience. 

Tenth month, 1820. “I am now a member 
of the Prison Committee, and have commenced 
a visitor of prisons; a duty, if properly perform- 
med, which may tend to the advantage of the 
degraded of our sex, and to our own benefit.— 
I have always contemplated the word prison with 
peculiar interest, but the perusal of T. F. Bux- 
ton’s works on that subject, excited almiost a 
flame in my mind, and prepared it to enter the 
walls of a loathsome prison with an anxious 
desire to be made in any way useful to its 
wretched inmates. I therefore entered into the 
work with my whole heart, and trust, that the 
appropriation of the one talent will be accept-. 
ed.” 





















































































































































































































































Eleventh month. ‘ Attended the Monthly: 
Meeting, to-day, and was appointed door-keeper 
to the women’s Meeting; this humble office I 
willingly fill, wishing, as far as in me lies, to 

ive a hand of help to the affairs of the society. 
i desire to be clothed with humility.” 

Sixth month, 1828. “ Attended a meeting 
convened for the purpose of forming a committee 
to promote the abolition of slavery, in every way 
possible. I allowed my name to be enrolled, 
with a full determination to use all the ability 
with which I should be favored, to the end of 
my life, if necessary, to this cause of suffering 
humanity. May the blessing of the Almighty 
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rosper this work, and raise u 
oats drop from the 


rs, until the chains sh: 
sable form of the African race !” 

Ninth month, 1831. ‘A deputation from 
the committee appointed to consider the subject 
of making an addition to the Overseers, called 
on me to-day, informing me, that my name was 
thought of for that station: I pleaded my want 
of qualification, but consented to take it into my 
serious consideration. The duty of an Overseer, 
if rightly performed, is a serious undertaking ; 
I feel it so, but cannot lay it aside: indeed I am 
willing to put my hand to the plough; may I 
never look back! If I am appointed, | hope to 
endeavor faithfully to discharge my duty. I 
feel the prospect weighty, but no burden : I hope 
it does not proceed from insensibility.”’ 

Tenth month 1ith. Ihave been appointed to 
the above‘office ; my mind has been quite peaceful 
in the surreuder. May I be a faithful servant, 
and may all my soul’s enemies be laid in the 
dust. May every future act of my life, towards 
others, be seasoned with Christian charity, love, 
and meekness ; and the creature laid low; and, 
If I am to bea on Lord, make me an upright 
unbending one, built upon the true foundation.” 

Sixth month 17th, 1832. “This day, I took 
the first stepin the duties of the station to which 
I am appointed: my first entrance into the work 
was attended with many hopes and fears, and I 
may say prayers, for divine assistance, to enable 
me to advise with prudence, and reprove with 
charity ; and I trust and believe that it was re- 
ceived in the same disposition: may everything 
that exalteth itself above the yee witness be 
laid in the dust. May I bear the cross as beco- 
meth an humble follower of Christ, despising 
the shame.” 

Second month 12th,1833. “ Monthly Meet- 
ing. My name was mentioned to visit Wick- 
low, to whichI hastily objected, not thinking 
myself suitable, or that I could conveniently 
leave home. I began to examine the ground of 
my refusal, and asked myself, had I not offered 
time and talents for the Master’s service, and 
was I unwilling to make a sacrifice for his sake ? 
I felt sorry, and wished my name might be men- 
tioned again, as I was then willing. The clerk 
asked if I would allow my name to be put down. 
I replied, I would go, if I could : if not, I hoped 
I should be held excused ; I felt much satisfac- 
tion afterwards.’’ ' 

Eighth mouth 4th. “A few days since, I 
was accosted by a poor woman, asking a favor, 
at a time when my mind was anxiously engaged 
about some other matter; and I was so far off 
my guard, as to make an impatient reply, for 
which I felt immediate conviction. She being 
a stranger, and at once departing, I had no op- 

rtunity of making an apology, or of granting 
Nee request, for which 1 was, and am, exceed- 


ingly sorry, and hope it will always be a warning 
to me, to bear unreasonable interruption with 
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the meekness that becomes the Christian char- 
acter, and should appear in all who profess to be 
followers of a meek and lowly Saviour.” 

Eleventh month 28th. “I desire reverently 
to commemorate the Lord’s goodness, in that he 
preserved me this day from death. In coming 
quickly down stairs, my gown caught on a nail 
that had started, and I was precipitated to the 
bottom ; my head was much bruised, also my 
hand and knee, and part of my cap cut to 
pieces. How truly may it be said, ‘ in the midst 
of life we are in death? many have been hur- 
ried into eternity bya much less accident. May 
it ever be remembered as a signal mercy from 
my Heavenly Father !” 

First month 31st, 1834. ‘ Yesterday nine 
weeks, I last put pen to paper, in this way, to 
record a providential escape from sudden death, 
by a fall. Having this day returned from the 
country, where I spent six weeks for the recov- 
ery of my health, i ascended the stairs, and, pla- 
cing myself on the spot where I had so lately 
been suspended, as on the brink of eternity, I 
there endeavored to offer up my heartfelt grati- 
tude to the Author of my being, for His mani- 
fold mercies and preservations throughout my 
life, but especially on the late memorable occa- 
sion. I desire to put to paper some of his mer- 
ciful dealings, during my past illness, that I 
may reverently recur to them as long as I live, 
to keep alive the feeling of gratitude ; but Iam 
not equal to the undertaking.” 

Third month 23d. “I wish here to record 
the Lord’s goodness to me, when on the bed of 
languishing, and, as it were, in the balance of 
life and death. In contemplating eternity, and 
the tribunal at which I might have to appear, I 
felt as though all the past was taken from me, or 
that no sin rose in accusation, that all had been 
washed away, by the blood of my dear Redeemer, 
on whose mercy I was able to cast myself, ha- 
ving nothing of my own to trust in. Every tie 
to this world was loosened, but that which bound 
me toa tenderly beloved and affectionate hus- 
band. I felt a willingness to die, if it was the 
will of Him who had been my morning light; 
or tq live, if I could promote his work on the 
earth. All anxiety was taken away, and the 
one arose, that, if my end were near, I might 

e favored with an evidence of acceptance within 
the pearl gate. The following consoling lan- 
guage ran through my mind :— When thou 
passest through the valley I will be with thee ? 
‘ Be not dismayed, for I am thy God;’ which 
left such a calm on my mind as would be diffi- 
cult to describe. I do believe my prayers en- 
tered the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, for my 
poor mind was saluted with the glad tidings, 
‘thy prayer is heard,’ which was received in 
faith, and, I fully believe, will be verified. To 
God alone be the glory! My soul, wait thou only 
upon the Lord, for my expectation is from Him. 
To think that a poor worm like me should have 
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access to the throne of grace, ought to fill me 
with thankfulness and praise to the end of my 
life. Truly, it may be said, Thou art a prayer- 
hearing God: who ever trusted in thy name and 
was forsaken?” 

Fourth month, 5th. “A few days since, 
feeling that I ought to speak to a friend, I be- 
gan to reason with myself thus: what shall I 
say, or how shall I introduce the matter, with- 
out giving offence ?—however, I mean to make 
the attempt. Immediately my mental ear was 
saluted with these words; ‘I will give thee 
mouth, and wisdom, tongue, and utterance.’ 
Meeting the individual, the same day, I men- 
tioned what was on my mind; she received it 
well, shook hands with me, and I left her with 
a comfortable feeling; and much do I desire to 
be faithful to every little duty. I often think of 
the words of a dear friend, the last time I saw 
her, ‘ Be faithful in little things.’ 

18th. “This morning, on awakening, I was 
seriously and sorrowfully impressed with a sub- 
ject which has often pained me,—seeing persons 
who have failed in the payment of their just 
debts, after having settled with their creditors 
as far as the law required, when prosperous in 
business afterwards, living luxuriously on the 
property of others, whilst those who had lost 
(perhaps their all) by them, may be pining in 
want, and drinking the bitter cup of adversity. 


My view, on this subject, has long been, thatthe 
person who has caused loss to others, should 
only allow himself and his family the necessaries 
of life, until he could say, ‘I owe no man any- 


thing.’ The law may exonerate him, but, in 
my opinion, justice does not. Rather let me 
die in adversity, than live sumptuously on the 


spoils of others,” 
(To be continued.) 


FREE LABOR AND. PROTECTION. 


The little colony founded at Plymouth in 1620 
dually expanded, receiving constant accessions 
rom England until the year 1640, when politi- 
cal changes in that country put a stop to emigra- 
tion. The historian remarks—“Such coin as 
the emigrants to New England brought with them, 
quickly went back again in payment for import- 
ed goods; but so long as the emigration was kept 
up, this inconvenience was little felt. Every 
new set of emigrants brought a fresh supply of 
money with them; and the lively demand for 
corn and cattle on the part of new comers, raised 
prices toa high pitch. The sudden stop put to 
immigration occasioned by political changes in 
England, caused a great fall of prices, and a cor- 
responding difficulty in paying debts.” 
ere was a crisis in the affairs of the infant 
colony, and a fair opportunity was presented for 
testing the intrinsic power of Free Labor. What 
was to be done? It was folly to go on raising a 
surplus of corn and cattle, when there was no 
demand for them. The production of these sta- 
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ples, beyond the supply of their own necessities 
and the amount importers were willing to take 
in exchange for articles brought from abroad, was 
a mere waste of labor. But, they had no ship- 
ping, no manufactures. A fair case, says the 
Protectionist, for the interposition of Govern- 
ment—a Protective Tariff would have remedied 
the difficulty. Free Labor, we reply, takes care 
of itself. When it finds one channel of enter- 
prise closed, it seeks another. When the mar- 
ket becomes glutted with a staple, to the growth 
of which it has been exclusively devoted, so that 
it cannot command remuneration, it will direct a 
portion of its time and energies to some other 
growth. When importers or merchants refuse 
to take in exchange for certain necessaries a pro- 
duct on which it has been accustomed to rely, 
and its credit ceases, it must resort to other pro- 
ducts, which they will take, or raise those for 
itself. 

A fine illustration of these truths is furnished 
in the record of the historian of the triumphs of 
free labor among the Colonists, without protec- 
tion against foreign competition. He says— 

“ The difficulty of paying for imported goods, 
and the depreciation in the value of corn and 
cattle, stimulated the colonists to new kinds of in- 
dustry. Hugh Peters, who had succeeded Wil- 
liams as Minister of Salem, and whose zeal in 
worldly affairs led him to suppress the weekly 
lecture there, was very busy in getting up a 
company for the fisheries, which hitherto had 
been carried on exclusively from England. l- 
ready the Government Court had made an order 
that all property engaged in that business should 
be free of taxation for seven years. Ship build- 
ing was also gone into, and Peters was active in 
promoting that. In the course of two years, six 
large vessels were built, in which voyages were 
undertaken to Madeira, the Canaries, and pres- 
ently to Spain, with cargoes of staves and fish, 
which found there a ready market. Wines, su- 
gar, and dried fruit, were imported in return. 
Thus early was commenced the career of naviga- 
tion and commerce, in which New England still 
continues so active and distinguished. Nor were 
manufactures neglected. The cultivation of hemp 
and flax was successfully undertaken; vessels 
were sent to the West Indies for cotton ; and 
the fabric of woollen, cotton and linen cloths was 
set on foot, particularly at Rowly, a new town 
between Ipswich and Newbyry, where a colon 
of York shire clothiers had recently settled, wi 
Ezekiel Rogers, a grandson of the famous mar- 
tyr, for their minister. 

So commenced commerce and manufactures in 
New England, having their origin in the neces- 
sities and capacities of Free Labor, while as yet 
the capital, labor, and skill, were in the hands 
of the mother country, which, by every legisla- 
tive device known to Protectionists, attempted, 
although without success, fo prevent this diver- 
sification of the industry of Free Labor. 
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Without help from the local Governments, 
and against most injurious hindrances raised by 
the Home government at the instance of the 
manufacturers of England, who constantly de- 
manded Protection, and a monopoly of the colo- 
nial markets, the colonists of New England went 
on increasing their manufactures, and varying 
their products. Occasionally a plantation act 
was passed, to encourage the natural tendency, 
of things, but no system of protection was adopted 
or could be, against the hostile legislation of Kng- 
land. By its own inherent energies and intelli- 

mee, acting under the stimulus of necessity, 

bor developed itself under every form, as it 
will always do, when free, let Governments help 
or hinder. 

A few years since, Wisconsin, one of our rich- 
est new States, one that had grown most rapidly 
in population, suddenly found itself involved in 
severe embarrassments. Prices fell—people were 
unable to pay their debts—lands were mortgaged 
or sold at a ruinous sacrifice. Many persons, 
even Democrats, began to cry out for protection. 
Protection against what? Foreign Labor. Give 
us a high Tariff, and we will get up a home mar- 
ket. Had Wisconsin been an independent Sover- 
eignty, instead of amember of a Confederation, 
her Legislature would probably have interposed 
by taxing imports into the State, for the purpose 
of stimulating home manufactures, and thus get- 
ting up a home market. That would have been 
Protection. Now what were the facts? The 
immigration into the State had been excessive, 
causing an inordinate demand for breadstuffs. 
The soil was admirably adapted to the wheat cul- 
ture, and everybody turned attention to that, to 
the neglect of other and profitable products. The 
result was that, when a glut came in the wheat 
market, the price of that great staple fell, and 
everything fell with it. The Capital and Labor 
employed in its culture did not pay, and the peo- 
ple became embarrassed. 

What did common sense teach? To bear pa- 
tiently the mischiefs legitimately resulting from 
a short sighted policy, till it could be changed ; 
and that change was in the power of the People 
individually. Diversification of Industry was 
the remedy, and Labor, when free and intelli- 
gent, provides for this, without governmental 
aid. Thesensible farmer would put less land in 
wheat, more in corn, in barley, in oats, in hay ; 
raise more live stock; devote more attention to 
orchard products, &c. In this way he would mul- 
tiply his means of subsistence, and render im- 
possible the recurrence of the evils resulting 
from dependence upon one staple. Asa matter 
of fact, Wisconsin has nearly recovered from her 
embarrassments, without the magical influences 
attributed to protection. 

The whole history of our country is full of il- 
lustrations of the versatile capacities and elastic 
energies of Free Labor. 

The ingenious, persevering Labor that had 





been steadily growing in the Colonies, not only 
without the fostering care of Government, but 
despite its oppressions, when the Revolutionary 
war broke out, rapidly expanded to meet the 
new demands of the country. 

At the close of the war, it suffered a check, of 
course, from the deluge of importations, and 
many infant manufactures were broken down ; 
but Free Labor is invincible. During the imbe- 
cile period of the Confederation, from 1783 to 
1788, a period of embarrassment and bankrupt- 
cy, a transition state, in which things old were 
about passing away, and things new not yet quite 
ready to take their place, Free Labor continued 
to thrive ; for in the report of the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, made in 
1791, it is stated that at that time, several 
branches of domestic manufactures had made 
such progress as in a great measure to supply the 
home market. Among them are mentioned, 
those of skin and leather, iron, wool, flax, and 
hemp; bricks, coarse tiles and potters’ ware, ar- 
dent spirits and malt liquors, writing and printing 
paper, sheathing and wrapping paper, press 
paper and paper hangings, hats, women’s stuff 
and silk shoes, refined sugar, oils of animals and 
seeds, soap, spermaceti and tallow candles, cop- 
per and brass wares, particularly for distilleries, 
sugar refineries and breweries, andirons and 
other utensils for household use, philosophical 
apparatus, wares for most purposes of ordinary use, 
carriages of all kinds, snuff, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, lamp black and painters’ a and gun- 
powder. In addition to these, it is said, were great 
quantities of cloths of wool, cotton and flax, or 
mixtures of them, made in families, in every 
part of the country, and to such an extent, in 
some districts, as to supply two-thirds, three- 
fourths, and even four-fifths of the clothing of 
the inhabitants. 

These generally were the results of Free La- 
bor, acting without Government aid, by its own 
inherent energies, under the guidance of intelli- 
gence, in obedience to the necessities and de- 
mands of the country. 

We have often referred to the growth of man- 
ufactures in the different sections of the Union, 
as an illustration of the independence of Free 
Labor of Governmental protection. As against 
foreign countries, we have a Tariff, under which 
it is claimed domestic industry has some kind of 
protection against foreign labor. 

But, among States and sections of this Union, 
the principle of Free Trade is in full force. And 
how beautifully Free Labor regulates itself—de- 
termines its own forms and fields of enterprise. 
New England began to manufacture in 1640, 
more than two centuries ago. Manufacturing in- 
dustry prevailed throughout the Eastern and 
Middle Btates to such an extent that its annual 
products in 1810 were estimated at $200,000,000. 
At that time Ohio was in process of settlement, 
and Cincinnati little more than a straggling vil- 
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lage. In 1850, after a period of forty years, 
Cincinnati, without the aid of protection against 
the superior skill, labor and capital of the East- 
ern States, manufactured annually to the value 
of more than $35,000,000 ! 

All these facts show that Free Labor is suffi- 
cient to itself. Make Labor Free, and give it 
the benefit of a common school education, and 
the only protection it will need will be found in 
its own energy, versatility, intelligence, and in- 
stincts. 

It will be readily inferred that we are 
far from agreeing with the 7'ribune, that the ap- 
proximations which the policy of our Govern- 
ment have occasionally made to the policy of Free 
Trade, have been at the peculiar expense of Free 
Labor, or that its natural ally is the Principle of 
Protection. On the contrary, we hold that La- 
bor is truly free, only where its right to choose its 
own field, its own employment, its own market, 
and its own carrier, is as fully recognized, as its 
right to choose, or to be, its own employer. 

That is our doctrine—Free Men, Free Soil, 
Free Labor and Free Trade. 

When the world shall recognise all this, it 
will be rather nearer a Millennium than it is 
now.—National Era. 





SLAVES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Our readers may recollect that several slaves 
were carried from the States to California, on 
her annexation to this country, while as yet the 
law of Mexico prohibiting Slavery was in force 
there. California was free soil, and every slave 
carried there became a free man. Soon after- 
wards, the People organized a State, and in their 
fundamental law declared that Slavery should 
not exist within its limits. With this Constitu- 
tion the new State became a member of the 
Union. But the People being absorbed in their 
private affairs, corrupt politicians, plotters for the 
introduction of Slavery, secured the control of 
the Legislature, and through it the passage of a 
law, re-enslaving the colored persons who had 
become free, and authorizing their claimants to 
carry them out of the State, allowing one year 
for the process. It was apprehended by many 
that this was only an insidious form of inutrodu- 
cing Slavery—that at the end of the year the 
time would .be extended, so as to allow such 
claimants to secure a foothold on the soil. 

From the recent action of the Assembly in 
California, it would seem that there was ground 
for the apprehension. A bill, brought forward 
by a Mr. Herbert, allowing one year longer for 
the removal of slaves brought into California be- 
fore her admission into the Union, was taken up 
in the Assembly on the 18th of March, and af- 
ter a spirited opposition from Mr. Hubbard, an 
emigrant from a slave State, it was passed—yeas 
33, nays 21. A motion to reconsider was post- 
poned—yeas 35, nays 27. 


In the course of the debate, Mr. Hubbard 
said : 
‘‘T am a strict constructionist. I believe in a 
strict construction of our Constitution on this and 
all other subjects. This bill, I believe, is in di- 
rect opposition to the Constitution—lI believe it 
is an iniquitous measure. If the people of the 
State say they want slavery, I am willing, but I 
want it done openand above board ; this bill isa 
kind of going behind the curtain; it is a decep- 
tion to be practiced on the people. I shall con- 
tinue to sustain the Constitution I swore to sup- 
port when I came here. I shall vote against the 
bill in every shape it may come up.” 

Whether it will pass the Senate remains to be 
seen.—Lra. 





REOPENING OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, writes under date of March 14: 

‘There is a good deal of speculation in pri- 
vate circles on the subject of reopening the Afri- 
can Slave Trade. The Southern men cannot 
consistently oppose ‘it on any other ground than 
that it would interfere with the present monopoly 
of negro-breeding enjoyed by Virginia, Maryland, 
&c. There are men from the Gulf States who 
openly advocate it as a measure of unquestionable 
humanity, as well as a measure affording them 
great advantages. They assert that there is no 
reason they should pay the Virginians $1,200 or 
$1,500 a head for their mixed blood, when they 
can get first-rate field hands from Guinea for 
$150 a piece. 

We may well expect this to be the next de- 
mand, and if the Nebraska bill passes, this mea- 
sure will pass if proposed.—Jnd. F. Dem. 





PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE. 


In the Bristol Temperance Herald for the cur- 
rent month, we find the subjoined notice of a 
zealous female laborer in the cause of tempe- 
rance, whom the writer terms Mrs. Carlile of 
Dublin :-— 

‘“‘ Upwards of twenty years ag, when admon- 
ishing the female prisoners in Newgate Prison, 
Dublin, forty of them made confession that it 
was whiskey drinking which had brought them 
there. Mrs. C. advised them to abstain from 
an article so evil in its tendency; when one wo- 
man exclaimed, ‘ its true what you say, but you 
can afford to take a glass of wine.’ This in- 
duced Mrs. ©. to reflect, ‘surely I can give up 
my glass of wine, if thereby I am able to benefit 
others by my abstinence.’ She therefore re- 
solved from that time to abstain herself, and in- 
duce as many others as possible to do the same. 
She has wonderfully succeeded in this labor of 
love ; having been instrumental in persuading 
many drunkards to abstain, by which numerous 
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homes, once miserable, have been made happy. 
Nor has Mrs. Carlile’s influence been only with 
the low and fallen; she has persuaded many in- 
fluential persons, and Christian professors to 
adopt the temperance principle. She has also 
had much influence with teachers of sabbath 
schools and their scholars, and has succeeded in 
obtaining altogether upwards of sixty thousand 
signatures to the pledge of total abstinence.— 
This surprising success has not been produced 
without much labor, but Mrs. C. wins all hearts 
by her humble love and pious zeal. In much 
self-denial, she has left an affectionate family, to 
devote herself to this labor of love. She also 
supports by her earnings from Alcohol, a native 
teacher in connexion with the London Missionary 
Society. 

“Mrs. Carlile has visited most parts of the 
kingdom in pursuance of her mission, and en- 
tirely at her own expense.” 


From considerations which the narratives allud. 
ed to are calculated to excite, parents and guardians 
may perceive the importance of cherishing in their 
youthful charge, those tender buddings of piety, 
whenever discovered, which the divine witness of- 
ten produces even on the infant mind. Amongst 
the means by which youth, even those who have 
known something of the way of peace, are often 
led astray, we find none so potent as vicious as- 
sociations. Hence the importance of so conduct- 
ing the education and arranging the necessary em- 
ployments of the rising generation, as to expose 
them as little as possible to corrupting influences 
and example. Of this the narratives in question 
afford ample testimony. 

It is sorrowfully true that both in town and coun- 
try, the calls and arrangements of business, subject’ 
a large portion of our young people, at the critical 
period between childhood and adolescence, to a 
species of association to which a pious parent can 
hardly look without anxiety and fear. Gladly would 
the editor of the Review awaken the attention of 
his readers to a renewed and vigilant consideration 
of this subject. The declaration of the apostle, 
that evil communications corrupt good manners, 
remains unalterably true. The prosperity which 
may be said to attend the Society of Friends, as 
a class, has to some extent, increased the diffi- 
culty of preserving our youth from unprofitable as- 
sociations. This will be readily understood by re- 
flecting on the manner in which the “inferior sta- 
tions in families are usually filled. 


To the young enquirer, it would be difficult to 
address a more striking and appropriate admoni- 
tion to seek their associates among those who have 
had more experience than themselves in the way 
of piety and religion, than the beautiful language 
of the Canticles, in reply to the moving petition, 
“Tell me, O thou, whom my soul loveth, where. 
thou feedest, where thou makest thy place to rest 
at noon, for why should I be as one that turneth 
aside from the flocks of thy companions? If thou 
know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy 
way forth by the footsteps of the flock, and feed 
thy kids beside the shepherd’s tents.” 
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The extracts from the life of a devoted minister 
of the gospel, whose labors were brought to a 
peaceful close about twenty years ago, though 
copied from a work which has been extensively 
circulated through most sections of our religious so- 
ciety, are yet deemed suitable to occupy a portion 
of the columns of the Review. There are, no doubt, 
many to whom this periodical is an acceptable 
weekly visitor, who have little leisure, if indeed 
otherwise possessed of the means, to consult the 
larger ,volumes, in which the labors and ex- 
periences of those who devoted their time and 
energies to the propagation of gospel truths in the 
world, are copiously detailed. To readers of this 
description, it may be hoped, these and other simi- 
lar selections may prove seasonable and in- 
teresting. To the youthful enquirer, there is no 
other portion of religious biography so animating 
and instructive, as that which delineates the early 
visitations of the Father’s love. Among those who 
have left behind them a faithful record of their ex- 
perience in the great work of sanctification and re- 
demption, we find perhaps without a solitary ex- 
ception, a testimony to the early impressions which 
were made on their tender minds, though often im. 
perfectly understood, yet inclining and inviting 
them towards the ways of piety and purity. And 
in such as were favored with pious parents or 
guardians, we generally, if not always, perceive 
that the religious care of such guardians, was 
eventually productive of salutary results. We also 
usually meet with evidence of the weakening and 
corrupting effects arising from vicious examples 
and associations. 





[Erratum.—Page 525, first column, line 30, for 
70 read 40.] 





INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting of the Institute for Colored 
Youth, will be held on Third day, the 30th inst., 
at 3 o'clock, p.m., in the Committee-room on 
Arch Street. M. C. Cops, Secretary. 


Fifth month 27th, 1854. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 


The Committee charged with the oversight of 
this Institution, will meet there, on Fourth day, 
the 7th of next month, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The Committee on admission meet at 8 o’clock, 
the same morning. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee assemble at the School 
on Seventh day afternoon, the 3d proximo. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philad’a. 5th mo. 20, 1854.—2t. 





Drep,—On the 23d ult., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Jacob R. Shotwell, Rahway, N. Jersey, 
Mary Stroup, widow of Daniel Stroud, late of 
Stroudsburgh, Pennsylvania, aged 78 years; a 
member of Rahwa onthly Meeting. 

It would be difficult to name an individual 
whose character exhibited a more perfect combi- 
nation of gentleness of manner with firmness of 
purpose; calmness and self-possession with ear- 
nestness and energy of conduct; deep and decided 
religious convictions, which influenced and mark- 
ed her whole course of life, in the performance of 
very delicate and important duties, with a charita- 
ble judgment of the motives and actions of others, 
of — sincerity she had not very strong reason 
to doubt. 


_ A member of the Society of Friends from her 
infancy, (for some time an elder of the Meeting to 
which she belonged,) she was strongly attached 
to their a and her daily walk gave un- 
mistakeable evidence that hers was no empty pro- 
fession. Her natural diffidence, however, was 
very great, and in her general intercourse impart- 
ed to her the appearance of a learner rather than 
an instructor in the school of Christ. Perhaps this 
was her appropriate sphere. 
‘* Who best 


Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Even in regard to those with whom she was 
closely allied, and over whom she might rightfully 
claim authority, her influence, which was always 
felt, was the effect of kind looks, and gentle tones, 
and bright example, rather than of pointed and 
mtentional inculcation. 

During her last sickness, a few weeks before 
her decease, she said, “1 have heard of persons 
who were so desirous to depart, that they seemed 
an of delay. I have never felt so. I am 

ng to go, or remain longer.” 

In this calm state she continued, for the most 
part, throughout her sickness. As she approached 

e confines of this mortal existence, bnght hopes 
were presented to her, and she exclaimed, ** Re- 
joice in the Lord;” and again, ‘ Rejoice—joy— 
oie Not long afterwards she ceased to 

reathe. 


—— On the 2d inst., at her residence in Wayne 
county, Indiana, Mewinpa, wife of Nathan Bald- 
win, in the 43d year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


—— At his residence in North Kingston, on the 
8th of First month last, in the 86th year of his age, 
Beran Brown, a worthy member of East Green- 


wich Monthly Meeting. ‘In life humble and un- 
assuming, at the approach of death quiet and com- 


posed 










be received. 





Dizp,—At the residence of his mother, on the 


16th of Third month last, Francts Jones, a mem- 
ber of Newbe 
Tennessee, in 


Monthly Meeting, Blount county, 
e 27th year of his age. 


—— At her residence in Fairhaven, Mass., on 


the 3d of Fifth month, Lypia Kempton, widow of 
the late Jonathan Kempton, in the 93d year of her 


age; an esteemed member of New Bedfora 
Monthly Meeting. 





Report of the Managers of the Bible Association 


of Friends in America. 
The Managers report, that there have been 


sold or gratuitously disposed of during the past 
year, 2369 Bibles, 1267 Testaments, and 164 
comes of Testaments and Psalms. Of these, 1219 
Bi 


ibles, and 919 Testaments, have been furnish- 


ed to Auxiliary Associations, for gratuitous dis- 
tribution or os 

An edition of 1500 copies of the reference Bi- 
ble, one of 2000 of the School Bible, and one of 
2000 of the 24mo. Testament, have becn print- 
ed during the same period. 


at low prices, at their discretion. 


Our esteemed friend, Margaret Sheppard, late- 


ly deceased, bequeathed $500 to the Association, 
and this sum has been paid to our Treasurer. It 


is expected that the legacy of $1000 bequeath- 
ed by our late esteemed friend John Paul, and 
aaa on the decease of his widow, will soon 
It is intended that the amount of 
these legacies shall be invested, so as to increase 


the permanent funds of the Association. 


Reports have been received from 12 Auxilia-- 


ries, viz.; Vassalborough, Maine; Burlington, 


New Jersey ; Philadelphia, Fairfield, Chester- 
field and Alum Creek, Ohio; White Lick, Con- 
cord, Hamilton and White Water, Indiana; Sa- 
lem and Three Rivers, Iowa. 

One new Auxiliary Association has been re- 
cognized since the last annual meeting, viz. : 
that of Concord, Indiana. From a number of 
them, no reports have been received, but an 
examination of those which have come to 
hand, shows that our friends, who are willing 
to co-operate with us in various parts of this 
widely extended country, continue sensible of 
the interest and importance of the work in which 
we are jointly engaged. 

The gratuitous distribution to the more dis- 
tant Auxiliaries a 3 to have been acceptable 
and useful, as will e shown by a. few extracts 
from the reports. One Auxiliary says; “ we de- 
sire sincerely to express our most grateful feel- 
ings to you, for your very liberal supply of Bi- 
bles and Testaments to us the past year, there- 
by placing in our power the means of doin 
much good.” Another; “ We believe that mu 
good has arisen to Friends within our limits, 
through our feeble endeavors to promote the cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures.” Another; 
“we can most thankfully acknowledge the 
receptidn of a box of Bibles and Testaments 
from the Managers, which has enabled us 
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to furnish some families and several individ- 
uals with good Bibles and Testaments, which 
have generally been thankfully received. We 
have an extensive field of labor open before 
us, situated as we are in a new country, and many 
of us with young and rising families, and in but 
limited circumstances, yet we do not feel like 
relaxing our labors in the cause we have so re- 
cently embarked in, but, owing to our wide 
spread borders and frequent immigration, we 
have but little hopes of soon being able to sup- 
ply all our members with the Sacred Volume.” 
Within the limits of some of them, there ap- 
to be still room for a good deal of labor, 
efore every member of the Society of Friends, 
capable of reading, shall be furnished with a good 
copy of the Bible. 
In others there is not much remaining to be 
done in that respect, but we think it highly de- 


sirable that Auxiliaries thus favorably circum- | 


stanced, should keep up their organization, and 
continue their interest in this work of Christian 
benevolence. We feel the value of their aid and 
co-operation, and would suggest that when the 
wants of our own members are adequately pro- 
vided for, they should in the exercise of a just 
discretion, in some measure extend the sphere of 
their operations, more particularly among those 
who, though not in membership with Friends, 
yet attend our religious meetings. The wants 
of their colored neighbors, may with great pro- 
priety be investigated and supplied, and we ap- 
prehend not unfrequently other cases will come 
to their knowledge, in which they may have 
reason to believe donations of the Sacred Volume 
will confer a benefit upon the recipients. We 
would repeat the invitation heretofore extended 
to Friends in those neighborhoods where no 
Auxiliaries have been formed, or where they 
have been suffered to decline, to an examination 
of the subject, and can assure them of the cordial 
co-operation and aid of this Association, if they 
feel disposed to join in this labor of love. Not- 
withstanding the endeavors used for years past, 
to ascertain and supply the wants of Friends 
generally, we apprehend there may still be local- 
ities where no Auxiliaries exist, and yet where 
the members of our religious Society are but im- 
perfectly furnished with the sacred writings. In 
such places, Auxiliary Associations might be 
formed to great advantage, and our dear friends 
who may engage in the performance of this 
Christian duty, may, it is to be hoped, be them- 
selves benefited by the closer attention they will 
probably thus be induced to give to the Holy 
Scriptures, which “are able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Board of Managers. § WitLiaM Berrie, 
Secretary. 
Phila., Fourth month 13th, 1854. 
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EMANCIPATION BY PURCHASE. 


A man named Macdonald, died at New Or. 
leans some years ago, leaving an immense estate, 
which he had amassed by extreme parsimony, 
the whole of which he bequeathed for benevolent 
purposes. 

Of his plan for emancipating his slaves I find 
the following notice in the Anti-Slavery Repor- 
ter for this month, borrowed it appears from 
Frederika Bremer’s ‘ Homes of the New World.’ 


Macdonald was a planter and owner of slaves. 
He determined to emancipate his slaves, and 
that in a mode by which they should gain, and 
he lose nothing. 

He said to them: “ You shall work yourselves 
free, and purchase your own release from slave- 
ry for the same sum which I paid for you. I will 
give you the means of doing this. You shall 
work for me five days in each week, as heretofore, 
for food, clothing, and habitation ; you shall work 
for me also on the sixth day, but I will pay you 
wages for that, and give you credit for the money 
thus earned, which | will employ for you. Thus 
the first year. During the second year you shall 
be paid ior two days’ labor in the week, provi- 
ded that you -work industriously and well ; the 
following year, three ; and so on, till the sum is 
acquired which is requisite for my reimbursment, 
ian for you to have a little over, so that you 
may possess enough to begin life with in Libe- 
ria, whither I shall send you when you are 
free.” 

The slaves knew that Macdonald would keep 
his word. They began to labor with new heart, 
because they now labored for their own freedom 
and their future well-being. Some accomplish- 
ed it more rapidly, others more slowly ; but with- 
in two years all the slaves on the plantation had 
worked themselves free. Macdonald fulfilled 
his part to them as he had promised, and they - 
could now become free without detriment to 
themselves or others. They had become accus- 
tomed to work, to forethought and self-govern- 
ment, at least so far as regards their own 
affairs 


In the meantime} Macdonald’s plantation had 
been unusually well cultivated, and the slaves 
had repaid the original purchase money. I do 
not know whether it was Macdonald’s intention 
to have his plantation afterwards cultivated by 
white laborers or by free blacks ; but one thing 
appears to me certain, and that is, that Macdon- 
ald’s mode of effecting the ees of slaves 
is deserving of consideration and imitation, as 
one of the wisest that can be devised for the 
gradual and general release of both the blacks 
and the whites of North America from the fet- 
ters of slavery. I know many estimable and 
thinking men of New Orleans who consider that 
such a mode of emancipation as would by de- 
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grees convert the negro slaves into free laborers, 
might be put into operation without much diffi- 
culty, and that all those dangerous results which 
people imagine, are in a great measure only fears 
and fancies. 





PURITY OF THE SCHUYLKILL WATER. 


In October last, Vouncils passed a resolution 
directing the Watering Committee to inquire in- 
to the practicability of erecting at Fairmount, a 
filter of sufficient capacity to filter all the water 
used in the city, before it enters the distributing 
pipes. This subject had been previously discus- 
sed by the press, in consequence of the preva- 
lent belief that the water supplied from the 
Schuylkill had very much deteriorated in quality, 
owing to the increase of manufacturing establish 
ments along the course of the stream, and the 
impurities flowing into it from the coal mines. 
Under such circumstances the inquiry authoriz- 
ed by Councils was a very proper one, in order to 
ascertain the exact condition of the facts, and 
disseminate a correct idea of the state of our 
hydrant water. 

We have now before us a printed copy of the 
report of the Watering Committee, showing at 
some length the result of the investigation, and 
fraught with so much interest to the inhabitants 
of the city, that we propose to give a resumé of 
its contents. These inquiries were made under 
the immediate charge of the Superintendent of 
the Fairmount Water Works, Mr. Frederick 
Graff, whose report thereon is an able document. 
In order to ascertain if there was any well found- 
ed reason for the popular belief in the impurity 
of the water, Mr. Graff deemed it necessary to 
employ Messrs. James C. Booth and Thomas H. 
Garrett to make a chemical analysis of it, and to 
obtain the opinion of those experienced chemists 
whether the water has, in any important degree, 
deteriorated from its former acknowledged puri- 
ty. Messrs. Booth and Garrett make a written 
report of some length, in which we find the fol- 
lowing result of their analysis, compared with 
the results of two previous analyses, one made by 
Professor Boye in the year 1842, and the other 
by Professor Silliman, Jr., in the year 1845 :— 

Boye, Silliman, B. & G. 
1842, 1846. 1854 




















Potassa, 0.114 —— 0.087 
Soda, 0.341 1.039 1.261 
Lime, 1.226 1.043 = 1.404 
Magnesia, 0.230 0.188 0.696 
Alumina and oxide of iron, 0.077 —— 0.068 
Sulphuric acid, 0.302 0.033 1.417 
‘hiorine, 0.086 0.096 0.168 
Silica, 0.395 0.080 1.080 
Carbonic acid, 1.290 1.690 0.681 
Organic Matter, 0,036 0.240 trace. 
4.097 5.419 5.862 

Residue found direct, 4.421 5.500 6.109 


In their report, Messrs. Booth and Garrett re- 
mark that the water shows an increase, during 
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twelve years, of only two and a half grains - 
gallon in the amount of solid organic matter dis- 
solved, of which about one grain is sulphuric acid. 
They attribute this latter effect to the activity of 
the coal trade, and show that it is proportioned 
to the increase in the quantity of coal mined in 
the Schuylkill region. Anthracite coal contains 
iron pyrites, which is a compound of sulphur and 
iron. Portions of this substance are oxidized 
gradually by the air, in the underground explo- 
rations for coal, thus forming sulphuric acid and 
oxide of iron, the former in more than sufficient 
quantity to neutralize the latter, for the waters 
issuing from some of the mines are so highly 
charged with copperas and free sulphuric acid as 
to cut and endanger the steam boilers employed 
in the coal region. Sulphate of iron is also pro- 
duced by the burning of the larger massesof the 
pyrites, and thus a considerable amount of sul- 
phuric acid and its salt, with iron, enters the ri- 
ver. Yet when the same water reaches Phila- 
delphia, instead of having the marked acid re- 
action visible in ¢he coal region, it has a decided 
alkaline reaction, and the analysis shows a notable 
proportion of sulphate of lime in the city water. 
This is caused by the extensive limestone forma- 
tions traversed by the river in the intermediate 
space, as well as by its receiving the drainage of 
extensive limestone districts, ude carbonate 
of lime is liberally supplied to it. This latter 
produces by decomposition with sulphate of iron, 
the sulphate of lime, which remains in solution, 
and oxide of iron, which is deposited. Sulphate 
of lime takes the place of ville of iron before 
the river reaches Philadelphia. Nearly all the 
sulphuric acid entering the river is retained in 
solution throughout its course, but the tributary 
streams along the valley so dilute the water that 
only a trifling increase is perceptible in the amount 
of this acid per gallon, in the course of twelve 
years, notwithstanding the increase of the coal 
trade. And it is also added that the quantity of 
the acid entering the water is not sufficient even 
to decompose all the carbonates which it receives 
or contains. This disposes of all the fears in re- 
ference to impurities derived from the coal 
mines, and shows how admirably in the economy 
of nature a great evil has been averted. 

The next important point settled by this ana- 
lysis is that in reference to the organic matter 
contained in the water. It now appears that 
while in the year 1842 the quantity of organic 
matter was ascertainable, and in 1845 was quite 
large, it was in 1853 not sufficient in umount to 
admit of exact determination. This fact proves 
that the increase of population and manufactur- 
ing business along the valley has not deteriorated 
the water in the slightest degree with organic 
matter. The report of the chemists thus con- 
cludes :— 

“The mineral contents remain the same, and 
are only varied in proportion. 

“The effect produced upon the water by clear- 
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ing land, could only be an increased turbidness, 
from finely suspended mineral matter, or the ad- 
dition of dissolved matter, in which vegetable 
matter would form a fair proportion. We believe 
there are not sufficient data to establish the fact, 
that turbidness is now more frequent or dense 
than formerly, and we have shown the absence 
of dissolved organic matter. We may therefore 
conclude that the water is not worse than it for- 
merly was from this cause. 

“It has been supposed that filtration of the 
water before its distribution through the city 
would be desirable, and should be undertaken by 
the government of the city. We infer, from 
analysis, that filtration would scarcely, if at all, 
diminish the mineral matter in solution, nor is 
its character or amount such as to justify an at- 
tempt at removal. The suspended matter, in 
a turbid condition of the water, is finely divided 
clay, the quantity of which is inconsiderable, and 
which we do not suppose to exert any injurious 
influence upon the water. To attempt its se- 
paration would demand so vast an expenditure, 
as would not, in our opinion, be justified by the 
result, even if it were entirely successful. But 


there is every reason to believe that the attempt 
would be attended with at least a partial failure, 
because the suspended matter is sofinely divided, 
that we doubt if much of it could be removed by 
any practicable system of filtration. 

“ We may observe further, that a comparison 


of our water with waters used elsewhere, in the 
United States and in Europe, and highly es- 
teemed, may be characterized by its greater puri- 
ty; and by its being slightly alkaline, and nearly 
free from organic matter. 

“In conclusion, we infer that the Schuyl- 
kill water has deteriorated in no important re- 
spect from its former excellent quality; that from 
the nature of its small contents of mineral mat- 
ter and its unusual freedom from organic matter, 
it is superior to most waters, for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes; that from the nature 
and quantity of its mineral contents, it is unne- 
cessary to adopt a system of filtration to improve 
its quality; and lastly, a comparison of the past 
and present, leads to the inference, that no plan 
of improving the water will be required for many 
years to come.—WV. 4. & U. S. Gaz. 


BOTTLED INFORMATION. 


There is a mode of bottling’ up information 
until wanted, which occasionally perplexes those 
who are not behind the scenes, and who do not 
see why and wherefore the thing is done. It 
was about half a century ago that this bottle de- 
partment was established; we are not without 
examples of its previous use, but it then became 
a definite system. A captain of a ship tells of 
his whereabout ; he writes on a piece of paper 
or parchment ; he encloses this in an empty bot- 
ye; tle seals this bottle and casts it into the sea, 
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he leaves it to the mercy of the wind and waves; 
and he believes that, at some time and in some 
place, it will be picked up, and the contents 
opened and read. 

This is not a mere freak or joke. It has in it 
a serious and intelligible purpose. Navigators 
are greatly interested in determining the strength 
and direction of the currents of the ocean, and 
the winds which blow over it. Now a bottle 
containing only a slip of paper, will float and 
travel hither and thither with a very slight im- 
pulse: and if it do not encounter a rude dashing 
against a piece of rock, it may remain intact, we 
know not how long, either floating about or ly- 
ing peacefully stranded on a solitary and unvis- 
ited beach. True, if such a bottle were cast 
forth on the first of January, near St. Helena, 
and were picked up on the thirty-first of De- 
cember, near the Isle of Wight, the facts would 
not prove that the bottle had taken the direct or 
nearest course from the one island to the other, 
neither that it had been continuously travelling 
during a space of three hundred and sixty-four 
days. But, if many bottles, at many different 
times, were cast into the sea near St. Helena, a 
¢omparison of the resultant times and distances 
might, perhaps, give an average, which the navi- 
gator would store up among his valuable data. 
Again, if a ship be in distress, and the crew 
or passengers doubtful whether they will ever 
again see home, a few loving words may thus be 
entrusted to the merciful waves. At any rate, 
a bottle thus filled with what cannot make any 
one drunk, unless it be with joy, is an innocent 
bottle, and may do more good than harm. 

Thus thought Captain Becher, the editor of 
the Nautical Magazine, who, about ten years 
ago, determined to collect, so far as he could, 
all the records of bottles picked up, with 
aview to laying the ground work for useful in- 
ferences hereafter. He drew and caused to be 
engraved, a very eurious chart of all the bottle 
voyages, concerning which any information could 
be obtained. It comprises a Candonl and nine- 
teen voyages or tracks, each marked by a straight 
line from the point where the bottle was thrown 
into the sea, to the point where it was picked up. 
Of the bottle’s intermediate peregrinations, noth- 
ingis known. It may have travelled by a circuit- 
ous route; but as the chart compilers were in 
the dark as to that matter, they had no course 
left but simply to draw a line from the point of 
departure to the point of arrival, to mark the 
general direction; leaving it to after researches 
to make clear, if. they could, the actual route 
which the bottle had followed. 

The chart comprises only the Atlantic, and 
only that part of the Atlantic which lies between 
the latitude of the Orkneys, and the latitude of 
Guinea. Either bottle-papers had not been 
started elsewhere, or they had not been picked 
up, or information of their having been pick 
up had not been forwarded to London. The At- 
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lantic, especially the portion between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, is plentifully 
scratched over with these lines of route. A 
large number of bottles thrown into the sea near 
the coast of Africa were picked up on the shores 
of the various West India Islands ; while those 
thrown into the seanear the coast of the United 
States, found their way to Europe. This cor- 
responds to a certain degree with the known di- 
rection of the currents in the Atlantic. One 
bottle seems to anticipate the Austral-Panama 
route : for, it commenced its voyage on the At- 
lantic side of the Panama Isthmus, and landed 
on the Irish coast. Another bold bottle cut 
across the Atlantic, from the Canary Islands to 
Nova Scotia. Three or four started by Arctic 
navigators, or whale fishers, from the entrance to 
Davis’s Strait, voyaged to the North-west coast 
of Ireland. One bottle played rare pranks ; it 
started from the South Atlantic, jumped across 
Western Africa, then across the Straits of Gib- 
aralter, then through Spain, across the Bay of 
Biscay, through a jutting out portion of France 
near Brest, and landed near Jersey. The truth 
is, that a straight line drawn from the place of 
immersion to the place of finding, marks out this 
route; and such a line is the only one which 
could be employed on the chart. It is evident 


that the bottle travelled first toward the north- 
west, and towards the north-east, to get round 
the African and European coasts; very likely, 


it approached near the American coast in the 
course of its trip. 

The chart affords no information respecting 
the lapse of time during which the bottles were 
on their respective voyages; but an accompany- 
ing table gives all that can be ascertained there- 
upon. In this table are inserted eight items of 
information concerning each bottle and its con- 
tents—the number which it bears on the chart ; 
the name of the sender; the date when it was 
launched into the sea; the latitude of the place ; 
the longitude ; the place where it was found ; 
the date when it was found ; and the interval in 
days. One of these travellers had been out at 
sea nearly sixteen years ; this roving bottle was 
immersed in eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
about midway across the Atlantic, and was picked 
up in eighteen hundred and forty-two on the 
French coast near Brest; it may, for aught we 
know, have been laying there unnoticed, fifteen 
years out of the sixteen, for there are obviously 
no means of determining the time of its arrival 
on a coast, unless some watcher happens to be 
there at the moment. Another bottle had been 
absent fourteeu years; three others, ten years 
each; the majority were under a year; the 
shortest interval between the throwing out and 
the picking up of a bottle, was five days. In this 
last named instance, the Racehorse threw out 
bottle on the seventeenth of April, in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea; and by the twenty-second of the 
same month, the bottle had made a nice little 
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voyage of about three degrees of longitude in a 
westerly direction. 

The bottle-papers often contain such notes as 
the following ;—“I write this letter in order 
that I may find out the current; let me know 
if ever you receive it. It is afine time for the 
day of the year, but we have a foul wind;” to- 
gether with such entries, as to names, positions 
and dates, as will serve to indicate the startin 
point of the bottle’s voyage. Captain Marsh 
who launcheda bottle off the coast of Spain, de- 
termined to leave no chance untried to get it 
safely forwarded by the finder; so he wrote in 
English, “‘ Whoever picks up this paper, is re- 

uested to publish it in the first newspaper, Bri- 
tish or foreign, in order to show the course of 
the currents ;” in French: “ Ayez la bonte de 
publier ceci dans les journaux Francais ou Ang- 
lais :” and in Spanish, “ Tenga V. M. la bondad 
de publicar este papel en las Gacetas, Espano- 
las, Inglesas,o Americanas.’’ The English re- 
— sufficed ; for the bottle was picked up near 

lover about nine weeks afterwards. One of 
the most remarkable bottle-voyages occurred in 
eighteen hundred and forty-two; a ship left 
Thurso for Canada: and when about fifteen hun- 
dred miles out, a bottle was launched. This 
bottle was picked up on the Scottish coast, within 
two miles of the very port whence the vessel 
had started about five months before. 

The bottle writers occasionally mingle good 
humor with good intentions, in their documents. 
Thus, a bottle was picked up, containing a paper 
denoting that it had been cast into the sea from 
the brig Flora, on July the twenty-ninth, eight- 
teen hundred and forty. It ran thus: 


*¢ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.”” 


And this is to inform the mighty world, that the 
said brig is this day in latitude 43 deg. 55 min. 
north, and longitude 18 deg. 4 min. west, all 
well. Therefore you, the lucky finder of this 
enclosure, in whatever part of the globe it may 
be, are requested to send it under cover addressed 
to the editor of the Nautical Magazine, for the ~ 
benefit of navigation, in some degree towards as- 
certaining the currents of the ocean. We left 
Poole on the nineteenth instant, bound to Car- 
boneur, in Newfoundland, and, until these past 
two days had very rough weather. The passen- 
gers have just had their morning lunch, with a 
glass of brown stout, and intend drinking suc- 
cess to the above magazine, and hope they may 
soon succeed in sending forth to seamen a full and 
succinct theory of the cause of winds, formed on 
accurate information from experienced naviga- 
tors. Long live our beloved Queen, and always 
in the hearts of her devoted subjects.” The 
bottle was picked up on the coast of Cuba, about 
twenty months afterwards. 

The bottle chart in the Nautical Magazine at- 
tracted much attention among sea-faring men. 
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Sir John Ross pointed out how much caution is 
required before inferences can safely be drawn 
concerning ocean currents from the apparent 
voyages of these itinerant bottles. He insisted 
on the fact that a light floating bottle is very de- 
cidedly affected by the wind, let the current be 
flowing in what direction it may. To try this, 
he shaped a flat piece of wood exactly the length 
and diameter of a bottle ; this being loaded with 
lead, so that the neck part was only visible when 
immersed, was thrown overboard from the Ac- 
teeon; a sealed bottle was thrown overboard at 
the same time; a gale of westerly wind was 
blowing ; and it was observed that the bottle 
was drifted along by this wind, while the im- 
mersed wood of the same dimensions remained 
comparatively stationary. On another occasion 
he filled a bottle with pitch, to such an extent 
as to enable it to swim upright with only the 
neck above water; when this and an empty bot- 
tle were thrown into the sea, the latter separated 
to leeward of the former at the rate of a quarter 

_of a mile per hour. When Sir John went on 
his Arctic voyage in eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, he threw overboard twenty-five copper 
cylinders, in Davis’s Straits; they were of just 
such weight as to swim an inch or two above 
water at one end; but it was not known that 
any of these had reached the British coasts in 
the succeeding fifteen years—a fact which seemed 
to him toinvalidate certain reasonings respecting 


currents in the Northern part of the Atlantic. 
{To be continued.] 


THE ANTI-LIQUOR LAW OF NEW YORK. 
The Journal of the American Temperance 
Union, contains the veto, by Governor Seymour, 
of the act for the suppression of intemperance. 
This veto forms nearly nine columns of the Jour- 
nal; and closes with the following singular as- 
sertions : 


The Constitution makes it my duty to point 
out the objectionable features of this bill; but I 
owe it to the subject, and to the friends of the 
measure, to add the expression of my belief that 
habits of intemperance cannot be extirpated by 
prohibitory laws. They are not consistent with 
sound principles of legislation. Like decrees to 
regulate religious creeds or forms of worship, 
they provoke resistance where they are designed 
to enforce obedience. The effort to suppress in- 
temperance by unusual and arbitrary measures, 
proves that the Legislature is attempting to do 
that which is not within its province to enact, 
or in its power to enforce. 

This is the error which lies at the foundation 
of this bill, which distorts its details and makes 
it a cause of angry controversy. Should it be- 
come a law it would render its advocates odious, 
as the supporters of unjust and arbitrary enact- 
ments. Its evils would only cease upon its re- 
peal, or when it became a dead letter upon the 
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statute book. Judicious legislation may correet 
abuses in the manufacture, sale, or use of intoxi- 
cating liquors ; it can do no more. 

The experience of all nations in all periods, 
demonstrates that temperance, like other virtues, 
is not produced by the law maker, but by the in- 
fluence of education, morality and religion. 

While a conscientious discharge of duty and 
a belief that explicit language is due to the 
friends of this bill, require me to state my ob- 
jectionsto the measure in decided terms, it must 
not be understood that I am indifferent to the 
evils of intemperance, or wanting in respect or 
sympathy for those who are engaged in their sup- 
pression. I regard intemperance as a fruitful 
source of degradation and misery. I look with 
no favor upon the habits and practices which 
have produced the crime and suffering which are 
constantly forced upon my attention in the pain- 
ful discharge of official duties. After long and 
earnest reflection, I am satisfied reliance cannot 
be placed upon prohibitory laws to eradicate these 
evils. Men may be persuaded, they cannot be 
compelled, to adopt habits of temperance. 

I concur with many of the earnest and de- 
voted friends of temperance in the opinion that 
it will hereafter be cause of regret, if the in- 
terest which is now excited in the public mind 
upon the subject should be diverted from its 
proper channels, and exhausted in attempting to 
procure legislation which must be fruitless. 

Horatio SEYMouR. 


This veto has brought out in several of the 
public papers of the State some severe, though 
essentially just animadversions. 

The New York Tribune observes : 


“The greater portion of the Message of Gov- 
ernor Seymour, vetoing the Temperance Bill, is 
a long and elaborate document, and will no doubt 
receive the admiration of the entire rumselling 
interest. But amid all its special pleading and 
technical objections to the law, we seek in vain 
for any notice of the two chief grounds on which 
its advocates rest their arguments for its passage. 
These are, first: that alcohol, as embodied in 
wines, liquors, and other intoxicating beverages, 
ts scientifically demonstrated to be a poison, the 
sale of which may as rightfully be prevented by 
the community as the general and promiscuous 
sale of strychnine or arsenic; and, second : that 
the adoption of a Prohibitory Law in other States 
has had the effect to produce a marked and per- 
manent decrease in the amount of pauperism and 
crime. These are considerations that the Gover- 
nor prudently banishes from sight, thougk he 
might as well criticise the play of Hamlet with- 
out any allusion to its principal character, as talk 
about the Maine law without taking them into ac- 
count. They are considerations that alone nul- 
lify his whole painful plea, and leave the great 
traffic in human life and misery,—of which he 
has now become the most egregious apologist,— 
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convicted in every count of the indictment we 
bring against it. 


MORNING. 


BY J. KEBLE. 


Say the editors of the New York Observer :— “His compassions fail not, they are new every morn- 


We do not intend to impugn the motives of 
Governor Seymour in this act which has disap- 
pointed so deeply the friends of Temperance and 
order. He may have acted in all respects from 
conscientious conviction of his duty, but the rea- 
sons which he has given do not change our con- 
viction of the soundness of the great principle of 
the bill, against which, as much as against its 
details, his objections are aimed. 


It may be that some of the provisions of the 
bill are liable to the objections urged, but that 
Society has no right to protect itself from the ap- 
palling, overwhelming, and almost unmitigated 
evils of the sale of intoxicating drinks, even to 
its entire prohibition, we cannot for a moment 

uestion, without renouncing our ideas of the | 
simplest and most important ends of government. 

We do not call in question the right of any man, 

his legal right, to drink himself to death if he 

chooses, but we do assert the right of a re- 

gularly organized government to enact that a 

traffic shall cease, which is pouring its burning 

streams of misery not over the surface, but into 

the very heart of society—which is depriving 

the State of the services of many of its noblest 

sons, and making many others (not excepting 

some of our legislators) even worse than useless 

—which is making its myriads of more than 

widows and orphans—which is filling our jailsand 

poorhouses, and directly producing four-fifths of 
the crime that keeps the officers of the law en- 
gaged—which is heaping up taxes, and using the 
money of the industrious to support the pauper- 
ism and crime produced. 


We hope the friends of this measure will 
carefully review the bill in the light not of the 
Governor’s veto alone, but of all the objections 
which are made against it, and that they will 
take the highest legal and judicial advice, and 
free it from all just grounds of objection, and be 
prepared for another effort to close the floodgates 
of the appalling evil which is overwhelming the 


land. 
This veto appears to have caused no small ex- 


ultation among the manufacturers and the lovers 
of intoxicating liquors. 





This world is a form; our bodies are forms; 
and no visible acts of devotion can be without 
forms. But yet the less form in religion the 
better, since God is a spirit; for the more men- 
tal our worship, the more adequate to the nature 
of God; the more silent, the more suitable to 
the language of a spirit. 


Words are for others, not for ourselves: nor 
for God, who hears not as bodies do, but as 
spirits should. W. Penn. 





ing.”’—LameEnt. iii. 22, 23. 
Hues of the rich unfolding morn, 
That, ere the glorious sun be born, 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell: 


Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay, 
That dancest forth at opening day, 
And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing: 


Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 

By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for soft rains in season given, 
Their tribute to the genial heaven : 


Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight; 
Who day by day to sin awake, 
Seldom of heaven and you partake ? 


Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise, 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new! 


New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


If in our daily course, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see: 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


As for some dear familiar strain 
Untir’d we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before ; 


Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have vowed and steadfast been, 
Counting the cost, in all to espy 

Their God, in all themselves deny. 


O could we learn that sacrifice, 

What lights would all around us rise! 

How would our thoughts with wisdom talk, 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk ! 


We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 

Our neighbor and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 


Seek we no more; content with these, 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 

As heaven shall bid them, come and go, 
The secret this of Rest below. 


Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect Rest above : 

And help us this, and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS: 


Foreten INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Europa, 
from Liverpool on the 6th inst., arrived at New 
York on the 19th. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated the 
3d inst., states that a severe battle took place, on 
the 18th or 19th ult., between Omer Pasha, at the 
head of 70,000 men, and the Russian forces under 
Gen. Luders. During the night, Omer Pasha had 
detached a division in the direction of the Black 
Sea, and this corps attacked the Russians in the 
rear, when the battle was at its height, carrying 
confusion and consternation in its train. The Rus- 
sians retreated towards Czernavola, leaving behind 
many of their guns, their ammunition, stores, bag- 

wagons, and even their military chest. The 

attle took place between Silistria and Rassova. 

On the 20th, a body of Turks crossed the Danube 

below Silistria, for the purpose of destroying the 

Russian strand batteries. They advanced to Kala- 

resh, whence they were obliged to withdraw, after 
several hours of hard fighting. 

The Russians in the Dobrudscha have suspend- 
ed their march, the resistance of the Turks having 
proved much more formidable than had been an- 
ticipated. Silistria, though repeatedly attacked, 
still held out on the 23d ult. 

The Russian batteries at the Sulica mouth of the 
Danube had been bombarded by the allied fleet. 
The Russian fleet was reported to have put to sea 
from Sebastopol. 

It was reported that Great Wallachia had been 
evacuated by the Russians, but this is doubtful. 

The Gulf of Finland, and the whole of the Baltic 
sea and its coasts, were closely blockaded by Ad- 
mira] Napier. The Russians were organizing a 
formidable fleet of row-boats to harass the invad- 
ing fleet from the shallow water. Sir Charles Na- 
pier had applied to his government for a fleet of 
small steamers, to enable him to follow these boats 
into shallow water. 

. Numerous prizes had been taken by the English 
eet. 

The Greek insurgents had been defeated by the 
Turks. The coasts of Greece are closely watched 
by the allies. The insurrection would appear to 
be nearly crushed. 

The gold usually stored in the citadel of Peters- 
burg was being removed to Moscow. 

France.--The Empetonhas re-established the Im- 

erial Guard. Gen. St. Jean d ’Angely is named the 

ommandant. A picked corps of cavalry, to be 
called the ‘‘ Hundred Horse Guards,” is also to be 
established. Large bodies of troops continue to be 
sent to Toulon, for embarkation for the seat of 
war. 

Merxico.—Private advices from the city of Mexi- 
co, under date of the 5th inst., are said to have 
been received at Charleston. According to these, 
Santa Anna had arrived at Tacubaya, three miles 
from the capital, and the impression prevailed that 
he had retaken and garrisoned Acapulco, and op- 
ened the communication between the capital and 
that place. 

Honpuras.—The Congress of Hunduras has ra- 
tified the contract. granting 2,500,000 acres of land 
to the Honduras Railroad Company. 

Cvusa.—Advices from Havana to the 12th inst. 
state that the Spanish Government has expressed 
the fullest confidence in the zeal and services of ! 
the Governor General, and advises him to maintain 
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the dignity of the Spanish nation. It was reported 
at Havana, that 10,000 additional troops were on 

ne way to Cuba to reinforce the army on the 
sland. 


South Arrica.—Large deposits of gold are 
said to have been lately discovered in South Af- 
rica. The gold fields are said to be between 
Patchefstroom on the north, and Smithfield on the 
south, a distance of five hundred miles. Smith- 
field is about three hundred and twenty miles 
from Algoa Bey. Copper of unusual purity has 
also been found. 


Domestic.—Over 12,000 emigrants arrived at 
New York during one day of last week. Of 
these 6,537 sailed hen Liverpool, 1709 from Ha- 
vre, 1827 from Bremen, and the remainder from 
various parts of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
continent. 


The wire suspension bridge at Wheeling was 
blown down, on the 17th inst., during a severe 
storm of wind and rain. Fortunately, nv person 
was injured. The company held a meeting on 
the following day, and resolved to rebuild the 
bridge as early as possible. 


Concress, Senate.—A bill to ascertain and set- 
tle the close of private claims in Indiana, was 

assed on the 16th inst. Senator Mallory of 

lorida, offered a resolution to the effect that 
the acts of Spain in reference to Cuba showed a 
design to Africanize that Island; a result incon- 
sistent with the progress and prosperity of the 
United States. The resolution being objected to, 
was laid over under the rules. The Indigent In- 
sane Land bill, vetoed by the President, was then 


taken up and debated until adjournment. The 
bill was further discussed on the 17th, when the 


subject was Se er The session of the 18th 
was principally consumed in discussing the sub- 
ject of the official publication of the proceedings 
of the Senate. A resolution was finally adopted 
to subscribe for 5,022 additional copies of the 
Globe and appendix. Several bills of no general 
interest were passed on the 19th. 


House or RepresENTaTives.—The discussion 
of the Nebraska bill in Committee of the Whole, 
was continued on the 16th 17th, and 18th insts. 
On the 19th, the debate was continued until mid- 
night, when the House adjourned to 9 o’clock: 
next morning, at which hour the discussion was 
again resumed. At 12 M. the time for closingthe 
debate having arrived, it was, on motion resolved 
that all members who wished to speak on the 
bill, but had not obtained the floor, should be al- 
lowed to print their speeches. Richardson then 
made the closing speech in favor of the bill, con- 
cluding by urging the friends of the bill to reject 
all amendments and to pass the bill in its present 
form. A number of amendments were moved 
and voted down ; among others, one to substitute 
the House bill of last session, organizing Nebraska 
alone. Campbell, of Ohio, offered as an amend- 
ment the Wilmot Proviso, which was lost by a 
vote of 50 yeas to55 nays. The House adjourned 
at three o’clock, without a vote on the main bill. 
Caucusses were held in the evening by both the 
friends and the opponents of the bill to decide 
upon their future course of action. 

On the 22d, the Nebraska bill passed the House 
of Representatives about 11 o’clock P. M., by 
113 yeas to 100 nays. 





